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penetrates. One experiment in the Mediterranean traced the effect of
sunlight only down to 1,200 feet, but in mid-Atlantic photographic
plates have turned dark at nearly 5,000 feet. When Dr. W. Becbe
descended in his bathysphere 3,028 feet below the surface he was in total
darkness after 2,000 feet. This was at a spot six miles off the coast of
Bermuda.

WAVES AND TIDES

WHENEVER moving air in the form of a gust of wind strikes a calm
sheet of water it sets  the surface of that water  in  motion.
Innumerable wavelets appear, their crests running transversely to the
direction of the wind and their lengths pressing forward, or appearing
to press forward, in response to the pressure of the wind.

Actually the water to leeward of each wavelet is pushing back
against that wavelet, so that on the surface there is a constant backward
and forward movement. This continues until either the wind drops
or it becomes steady and strong enough to carry the whole surface
forward.

WAVES   OF   THE   OCEAN

It is only on the open ocean that one can see waves at their full
stature. No lake on earth is large enough to allow of full growth, but
across the vast spaces of the Pacific, the Atlantic or the Indian Ocean,
the wind, blowing with tremendous force and unhindered constancy,
causes the waves to pile up to huge size and to travel in enormously
long crests.

Many exaggerated estimates have been given of the height of waves,
while a popular turn of phrase describes some as " mountain high."
This exaggeration is due largely to the fact that during jjales and
squalls the waves follow fast after each other, so that three or four are
all that can be seen from a ship, and that flying spray and rain haze the
atmosphere and give an impression of great size.

Actually, in a strong gale or heavy swell, the height of the waves
does not usually exceed forty and fifty feet, though considerably greater
heights have been observed. In December, 1922, the liner Majestic
recorded waves more than seventy feet high during a storm in the
North Atlantic.

Admiral Robert Fitzroy experienced waves sixty feet high during
a heavy gale in the Atlantic not far from the Bay of Biscay. " I never
saw siich seas before," he notes, " and have never seen any equal to
them since, either off Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope, during
two circumnavigations and many years of foreign service." As a general
rule the height of waves in a gale is ten feet to eighteen feet, in a strong

gale eighteen feet to twenty-eight feet, ir^i a hurricane a little over twerity-
cight feet. The sixty-foot high crest cited by Fitzroy is seldom readied
other than as the consequence of a tidal wave.